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But my observations in two or three years 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


ON HEDGING, No. 5. 


By CALEB KIRK, of Delaware. 
[Continued from No. 26, p. 204.] 

Having preferred plashing to any other mode 
that I had seen made use of in training a hedge. 
I began the process when the stalks were about 
an inch in diameter near the root, and from that 
to an inch and a half; if well attended to in 
their previous growth, they will attain that size 
in six or seven years after they are planted, but 
if neglected they may require double that pe- 
riod. It may be observed that no advantage is 
gained by plashing before a good root is formed, 
for that is the future support and basis of the su- 
perstructure by having a good strong root, the 
cutting and wounding the top or body of the stalk 
will soon recover any injury received in the ne- 
cessary work of plashing, which is done by cut- 
ting the body of each stalk with a hedge knife 
or pruning hook, bending the stalk with one 
hand in the direction it 1s to be laid, at same 
time by a stroke with the knife with the other, 
about four inches from the surface of the ground, 
ifone stroke should not prove sufficient a second 
or third may be applied, being careful to leave 
as much of he wood uncut asto afford the sap a 
chance to flow into the top, and yet to bend easy 
into an inclined position of about forty-five de- 
grees elevation, from the base or bank on which 
it stands, one third or one fourth of uncut wood 
is sufficient to supply sap tothe plashing, which 
must bend easy, otherwise it would incline to 
rise out of the proper degree of inclination.— 
Much depends on this circumstance in forming 
a good and uniform hedge—the plashing should 
not press one upon another so much as to pre- 
vent a free and unobstructed circulation of air 
and the sun’s rays also, as the health and vigour 
of the plashing is much promoted thereby. If 
there .should be more wood in the hedge by 
planting too close or from any other cause, it 
must be cut away, leaving no more, than what 
is really necessary to fourm the basis of a good 
and lasting live fence. (see the drawing ou the 
next page.) One of my errors was suffering too 
much bushwood to be crowded into my first laid 
hedges, both living and dead—brush-wood, such 
a8 Was cut away, in some places whefe too thick, 





was filled in where too thin; and in order to 


make a present fence I was induced to suffer it 
to be done in this way from the recommenda- 
tion of my hedger, who was from the west of 
England, and had been in that practice for the 


crowding too much of that which was living. I 


of health demonstrated the present evil. 


overcome the injury, there seems to be no inclina- 
tion to put out shoots from the old wood in those 


when newly laid, if no obstruction had been pre- 
sent. 
I find itis best to trim off the branches, espe- 


more abundantly from the plashing, which rise 
in an upright form ; these as well as those from 
the stumps shooting up through the plashing, in- 
terlock the whole together, and holding the 
plashing in their places as cross bars, form a 
kind of lattice-work. ‘On the contrary, if the 
plashing is too crowded, the shoots rising from 
the stump will evade the thicket, and push out 
in a lateral direction, endeavouring to gain the 
benefit of sun and air, and rise on the outside 
where they are injurious instead of beneficial; by 
excluding the plashing from the benefit of sui 
and air, the sap no longer inclines to the plashing| 
but flows freely into the suckers on the outside. 

I have been more particular on this point, 
having seen errors in others, as well as my own, 
on that head, 


Previous to laying a hedge, a quantity of stakes 


are to be provided about four fect and a half 
long, if it stands on a bank, or a little longer if 
the ground is not elevated, and split as small as 
they will bear to drive about one foot in the 
ground ; they are to be driven through the plash- 
ing occasionally, as the work progresses in a 
straight line two feet and a half or three feet dis- 
tant from each other, as in figure A; those stakes 
are driven through the plashing, so as to keep 
the laid part directly over the stumps for reasons 
before given, (the shoots rising immediately 
through the plash,) those stakes are bound in 
their place by waitles or poles, prepared of 
alder or willow, or any thing that will not in fu- 
ture make useful timber, as their use is only tem- 
porary, until the hedge becomes set by growth. 

This binding has the appearance of a twisted 
rope; if rightly done it steadies the heads of 
the stakes, keeps them in a direct line, serves 
the purpose of holding straggling shoots, that 


the hedge, holding ‘it steady for trimming until 
its own growth gives it stability. 


The next year after being laid it should be 





immediate making of a fence of such materials 


ment the preference, he having had experience|their is a vacant spot to receive it, then it ought 


in the business. 


to be introduced into such vacancy by frequently 


more, convinced me of the impropriety of intro- 
ducing dead woxd to fill every vacancy, as well as 


had much of it to remove in places where a want 
After 


this was done the remaining part became more 
healthy, but still continues thin and never will 


vacancits—which would have put forth shoots 


cially the large ones, though not very close to 
the body of the stalk —it shoots young sprouts 


may be directed within it, and confines the top of| 


xamined, and any shoot that inclines to leave 
as he had todo with. I readily gave his judg-jthe right direction should be cut away, unless 


trimming the supertiuous branches off, the body 
becomes more dense and mpenetrable. 


About five years past I adopted the summer 
trimming about the middie of 6th month, (June) 
and found it much easier to accomplish while the 
Sioot Was in a tender state, and have regularly 
done the trimming in that and the following 
nionth ever since, finding the labour much easier 
performeéd, and no bad ¢ffect on the hedges, 
though warned by some to the contrary, who ap- 
prehended bad consequences from cutting at that 
season. 

The present season has been excessively dry 
and warm, yet I bave-not discovered the least 
injury—they have held their foliage as well as 
usual. 

My conclusion bas been that by cutting when 
the sap is in fuil flow, and taking away the small 
shoots that were carrying off a considerable 
portion for their support, that portion must dif- 
fuse and spread through the whole body of the 
hedge, and add strength to every remaining part. 
The foregoing remarks will apply to either 
kind of thorn as it regards the treatment of them, 
but the Virginia kind has advantages though 
not so rugyed in appearance as tue Delaware— 
they are more uniform in their growth, and give 
great regularity and uniformity to the hedue— 
But what is very important is their inclination 
to send out an abundance of shoots or suckers, 
notonly when cut from the stump, but for the 
plash also; the latter is not the case in the De- 
laware thorn, they seldom afford shoots out of 
the plash, except where the top is cut off, there 
suckers will rise. 

To obtain a regular distribution of shoots 
from the plashing, we must be mindful to give 
every stalk laid a proper degree of slope as 
before observed, for by this means they are apt 
to rise on the body of the plash, whereas if too 
much elevated the sap flows to the head, and 
produces a cluster at that point ; and if laid too 
much in a horizontal position, the sap not being 
disposed to follow it, will produce suckers from 
the stump only, and leaving the plash without 
sufficient nourishment to become useful, it must 
consequently decline. 

It will be readily understood that the more 
general we can direct the flow of sap through the 
whole body of the hedge, the strength and uni- 
formity will be thereby promoted, becoming 
healthy in ail its parts. After that object is ob- 
tained, all that is necessary is the keeping it.in 
proper limits by trimming. 

The drawing lettered A represents a sec- 
tion of newly piashed hedge, divested of foliage, 
after having formed the first shoots from ‘the 
pid stalks, making the first effort to fill the va- 
cancies, and seven years old ‘efore it was cut. 
That lettered B represents a section. of one 
that has been laid seven years, and annually 
trimmed, being in full foliage at the time the 
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drawing was taken. Che former snowing the 
skeleton of a hedge, that may be useful to ce- 
monstrate the subject in that stage of its progress 
to maturity. Figure C represents the end of! 


VOL. If. 





grass scythe, as the mowers were cutting the 
zrass enclosed in the field. I found by applying 
the scythe to the hedge it was an expeditious 


section B, showing a correct view of the shape,|mode, though rather unhandy to strike upwards, 


which I preferred for the forming a hedge thelbut a little practice overcame the difficulty. 
those view ‘| Alter viewing those specimens of hedges pro-| 


most impenetrable at the bottom; 
} 


are elevated on a bank from a foot to eighteen!duced by the foregoing mode of management 


inches high, which was formed from repeated| 


and in a given term, it will be information to 


dressing, as they required fresh earth to cover the|some, I have no doubt, sufficient to determine 


grass about the roots, which retards their growth 
in a young state remarkably, if not kept down. 
This elevation gives the hedge a much move 
5 
forbidding appearance to ungovernable animals. 
. © 


The trimming may be done with a hedge 
knife, about eighteen inches long with a hooked 
point used with one hand, or with any other sharp 
light too) that may best suit the operator, making 
the stroke upwards rather than downwards: the 
root being secure in the ground, the plants will 
not give way before the stroke, as they would in 
making it downwards. The last trimming made 
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FOR THE AMERICAN FERMER. 
PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
Agricultural Society of Maryland. 
No. 2 


On the modus ofterandi of / ster of Paris. 

Cambridge Nov. 20, 1819. 
DEAR Srr : In compliance with the request, which 
you have done me the honour to make of me, I ven- 
ture to offer to the intelligent and liberal society, over 
which you preside, an hypothesis upon the modus 
operandi of gypsum, with a confidence, founded more 
upon that liberality, which they have before evinced, 
than upon any merit to which it is entitled ; in this 
attempt I am aware of the usual repugnance of prac- 
tical farmers, to inquiries of this nature, from the 
revalence of a sentiment adverse to theory and 

iypothesis. 





their choice, whether a dead or a living fence is 
to be preferred. 

I made the choice upon an imaginary view 
without having advantage of occular demonstra- 
tion, and without any idea of the comparative ex 
pense, or even attempting to make any calcula- 
tion on the subject, as I had made up my deter- 
mination preferring a live fence. 

There is now some data to form an estimate up- 
on, and the subject is of such a nature as to re- 
quire a series of years to gain the desired object. 
yet I have a confidence in believing it can be 
ascertained with much correctness. 











Ee 


facts, are essential to the knowledge of agriculture, is 
admitted ; but it is equally obvious, that a systematic 
arrangement, and accumulation of these facts, where- 
by a set of elementary principles may be collected 
and established, will enable us to derive more know- 
ledge from the same experience, for thus we may 
refer to their proper causes, those phenomena of 
vegetation daily presented to us, and a friori, to an- 
ticipate the result of a projet, predicated upon those 
settled principles, with confidence ; these elementa- 
ry principles combined, conduct us to a system, and 
this system will involve a theory: and though, from| 
the fallibility of the human mind, we are liable to! 
theorise falsely, by unfair comparisons, and deduc- 
tions unauthorised: yet we in this, no sound ar- 
ument against theory and hypothesis, which, though 
requently erroneous, lead us ultimately, by those! 
very errors, which are gradually and necessarily de- 
veloped, in the course of investigation, to the fina! 





hat practice and experience teaching useful 


truth desired. The annals of every art and science 


on these specimens were done with a ricnnig? 


record the truth of this sentiment ; the best interests 

f agriculture require its adoption, and call for a free 
and liberal discussion of agricultural questions, as 
well asa communication of facts ; which meanscom. 
bined, if we lock to other branches of science, have 
accompanied their progress, favi fasst, to their pre- 


' sent high state of imiprovement. 


In my attempt to inquire into the rationale of the 
action of plaster upon vegetation, 1 will first, cursori. 
ly examine the most current and popular hypothe. 
sis, and suggest their defects; and secondly, pro- 
pose a new one which will explain most of the phe 
nomena which have been noticed, in the. use of 
laster. 

The most popular hypothesis of the modus oferan. 
di of plaster are, 


Ist. That its.efficacy is derived from the septic 
powers of the compound (the sulphate of lime.) 

2d. ‘That its sulphuric acid produces this effect. 
3d. Its power of attracting moisture from the air, 
is assigned as the cause. 

4th. The hypothesis of professor Davy. 


The learned president of the Philadelphia Agri. 
cultural Seciety, who has so eminently contributed to 
the stock of agricultural knowledge in this country, 
and has received a well-merited applause for his 
exertions in that department of science, as well as 
in others, maintains the opinion, that gypsum is sep- 
tic, and that its fertilizing powers are derived partly 
from this property, and partly from its sulphuric 
acid. In the memoirs of that society, vol. 3, p. 299, 
to prove that it is septic, he applied at the same 
lime, to two heaps of unrotted vegetable substances, 
different proportions of plaster; that, to which he 
applied the least, rotted ; while the other continued 
sound, from which he inferred that an overcharge 
was antiseptic, and that a small quantity was septic ; 
but in the same page he says, “ no more of the plas- 
ter will act than the materials necessary to co-ope. 
rate with it, require: the balance (i. e. I suppose 
the overcharge) remains in its original state of com- 
position, izert and useless”—here 1s an error in fact, 
or in reasoning, so obvious as to need no comment. 

He (Jucge Peters) denies the accuracy of profes- 
sor Davy’s experiments, which go to prove the anti- 
septic powers of gypsum; but as Dr. Darwin also, 
has long since proved, that sulphuric acid, in most oi 
its combinations, will not only resist putrefaction, but 
restore a substance, in which ithas actually com- 
menced, we must insist on the professor’s correct: 
ness, and that Judge Peters has erred in assigning to 
it septic powers. 

Dr. Darwin, in his Phytologia, p. 206, explaining 
the phenomenon of sulphuric acid combined with 
clay, counteracting the precess ef putrefaction, says, 
“this, it may effect by uniting with the ammonia ge- 
nerated in putrefaction, or by preventing its produc- 
tion.” Then, similar affinities will produce the 
same effect, when the gypsum, or sulphate of lime, 
is brought into contact with putrescible substances ; 
and though it may be said, that ammonia has less 
affinity than lime for sulphuric as well as other 
acids, this is the case only in a state of great purity: 
for we find in Fourcroy’s Chemistry, vol, 2, p. 159, 
‘“‘cretaceous ammoniacal salt, likewise decomposes 
selenite by double affinity ; while the vitriolic acid 
seizes the volatile alkali, the lime combines with the 
cretaceous acid,” then it is manifest that sulphate of 
lime must resist putrefaction ; because, the creta- 
ceous (carbonic acid generated in this process, is 
constantly present with the ammonia, to act upon 
ithe base of the plaster, and enable the sulphuric acid 
to seize the ammonia, and thus, by double affinity, 
produce the same effect, in counteracting putre- 
scence, as the sulphate of clay (by the instances 
2 mga is known to produce by the single affinity c! 

e acid for ammonia: he it follows, that the sep- 
tic property assigned to the compound, as well as to 
ie eel sean, ape possessed by either, and tlic 
doctrine founded in the error, is erroneous. 

The power of attracting moisture from the atmos- 
phere has been assigned as one of its operative qua- 
ties. 
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On this point, experiments seem to be conciusive 
that its adhesive attraction for humidity is very con- 
siderable ; but that when combined with it, its co 
hesion is so strong as to make it difficult of separa- 
tion, and Consequently useless in this respect to ve- 
getation. : 

The opinions of Sir H. Davy are not satisfactory 
on the subject, as they are on others which he has 
attempted ; he supposes that gypsum, alkalis, and 
yarious saline substances, which act in small quanti- 
ties, and which are thought by many pnysiol gists 
to be of the saime use in the vegetable economy, that 
condiments or stimulants are, in the animal, are ac- 
tually a part of the true tood of plants, and that they 
supply that kind of matter to the vegetabie" fibre, 
which is analagous to the bony matter in animals: he 
says that he has found gypsum in its natural state, 
undecomposed, in all those plants which seem most 
benefited by it, and that he has uniformly found it iv 
soil, when the application of it had not been advan- 
tageous; arid had not found it, on the strictest ana 
— in those, where the application of it was bene 
ficial, 

It is very perceptible, that there must be an error 
in the professor’s facts, or reasoning; because its 
presence in a soil, where he found its application not 
advan wus, Should have operated as powerfully as 
jts a jon to soils, in which it was absent; yet 
we find by daily experience, that some most barren 
soils become productive by the use of it ; but those 
in which there was already a sufficiency, and on 
which it will not operate, should be, (according to 
the professor’s theory.) equally productive with those 
which were improved by its addition ; which is net 
universally true, and therefore, incompetent to solve 
the phenomenon of its operation. 

In hazarding an hypothesis radically variant from 
the avowed principles of such learned authorities, I 
am conscious of the risk of incurring the charge of 
presumption ; but cqually conscious of the candour 
and liberality of those whom I address, and of the 
utility of a free, unrestrained discussion, leading to} 
new experiments, and these, in turn, to new discus 
sion, in the progress and diffusion of science, I ven- 
ture to offer the following proposition, sct. 

That the chief, ifnet the whole cause of the effi- 
cacy of gyysum in promoting vegetation js to be found, 
“in its tendency to become phosphoric.” 

The truth of this proposition rests fairly upon the 
result of three inquiries, sct. ' 

“Joes gypsum become phosphoric ? 

* Does phosphorus exist in vegetables? 

* Do phosphates promote vegetation?” 

If phosphorus is found uniformly in certain vegeta- 
bles, it may be presumed to be essential to their con- 
stitution, and if gypsum become phosphoric, it may 
readily impart to them this essential matter; and 
that it does, facts known to us all, authorise me to 
assert; and to this property, may the chief, if mn 
the whole of its fertilizing virtues be referred. 

Ist. From repeated experiments of Mr. Du Fay, 
he asserts that all calcareous stones become phospho- 
ric by calcination, whether they contain a fixed acid, 
or not, but that those which contain a fixed acid, 
as gypsum,” become more readily so, and in a 
greater degree. 

Margraaf witnessed similar facts: Dr. Darwin 

ts the same assertion and expresses a belief, 
that the fact may be useful in explaining the opera- 
tion of gypsum. 


Fourcroy says (in his elements of chemistry, vol. 2. 
‘p. 157,) that selenite (plaster) placed on a hot iron, 
roperty, which is common'capable in their nature, of becoming phosphoric, and 

lf then calcareous earths which are found from e ; r ' 
nures, derive this quality, from this substance, either|phcrus is found to exist more abundantly in some ve- 


becomes phosphoric, a 

to all “calcareous salts.” 
containing fixed acids, (i. e. calcareous salts) become 
readily horic under such circumstances, it is 


reasonable to deduce by analogy, the same result 


from its exposure to the atmosphere, and that in 


its action would be hastened; if wet and cold, i' 
would be retarded if not totally prevented : because 
heat accelerates the process of calcination, on which, 
as we have seen by authorities quoted, depends its 
phosphorescence : its action would be promoted high- 
ly, by previously spreading on the field even the 
slightest dressing of hot recent dung ; and by spread- 
ing the plaster on the surface, rather than by turn- 
ing it in; for thus, the agents of calcination, heat 
and air, bave freer access to it, and wil! necessarily 
preduce a more immediate influence: as in the in- 
stance cf metallic oxids, which are produced in a 
shorter time, by increasing the heat, but the same re- 
suit, it is well known, may be produced in the latter, 
though in a longer time, by exposure to the open air, 
with its ordiuary temperature ; to this it may be ob- 
jected, that the elective affinity of calcareous earths, 
tur carbonic acid, would, by exposure to the air, ren- 


known, that wheu combined with fixed acids as in 
plaster, that strong affinity is counteracted, which 
is — by Bergman’s table of affinities. 


believe that plaster when ground and spread on earth 
which isdry and warm and containing no substance 
capable of resisting the process, will readily become 
phosphoric. 


before quoted, by Margraaf who first detected it: 
Fourcroy in his elements of chemistry, vol. iv, p. 135, 
says, on the subject of the residues of burned plants, 
‘an accurate analysis. such as has not hitherto been 
made, may show that this supposed earthly sub 
stance (i. e. the residue, after the saline matter is 
washed from ashes) is calcareous phosphate” Lord 
Dundonald in his connexion of agriculture and che- 
mistry, page 25, asserts “ that the insoluble part of 
vegetable ashes is phosphate of lime ;” and Dr. Dar- 
win, who says that it has been detected in every 
kind of vegetable substance, in various proportions, 
supposes, ‘that one great source of this elementary 
substance in vegetables, is calcareous earth ;” from 
such authorities, and others which if necessary, 
might he adduced, it may be assumed as a truth that 
phosphorus does exist in vegetables, and if not uni- 
versally, at least sogenerally, as to render it absurd 
to believe, that it is not essential, or useful to them, 
as an article of their food and sustenance. 

That phosphats operate powerfully in promoting 
vegetation, no doubt can be entertained upon exam- 
ination of facts. Dr Davy informs us, “that in the 
aeighbourhood of London, bones after having been 
broken and boiled for grease, are ground and sold to 
the farmer ;” this bone dust is chiefly phosphoric 
acid and lime, and to the former of these substances 
must be ascribed the virtues of the manure, because 
lime, in so small quantities, is notoriously of but little 
or no value; in all the most powerful manures, 
which the farmer is acquainted with, phosporus has 
been found in large proportions; in the recrements 
of animals ; in dung, urme and bone dust, and in the 
residuum of vegetable ashes; in the two latter, 


we have just seen, to which their operation notori- 
ously powerful, can possibly be referred, and we can- 


peenteeee, which it has not heretofore been gene- 
rally allowed to possess. 


rience, to be good ma- 


in the whole, or in the very considerable degree. 





poiat of time this result would happen, earlier or la- 
ter, as the i of plaster might be more or less 
subdivided and thereby exposed te the united acti 


y farmers? 


of substances may be promoted or counteracted, by 
the presence of agents apparently simple and impo- 
tent. In some instances, those which counteract or 
promote the operation of plaster, are known; in 
others, not yet ascertained. 

In ferruginous soils, it is sometimes injurious ; a 
reason may be offered, sct. the oxid of iron is not of- 
fensive to vegetation; the salts of iron ave highly 
pernicious ; hence the application of plaster to ierru- 
ginous soils may deteriorate the soil, by converting 
the oxid into a salt or sulphate of iron ; which might 
occur, if there happened to be present any substance 
which was capable of decomposing the plaster; as 
for instance the oxalic acid, which naturally abounds 
in wood-sorrel, in peat moss; such concurrent causes 
might render plaster pernicicus 
_ in pure clay, the sulphuric acid of the plaster, 
forming a sulphate of alumingz, though not chemi- 


der them carbonates, and not phosphates ; but it isjcally injurious, yet might operate mechanically, to 


the injury of vegetables, by rendering the earth hard 
and impervious to their tender fibres; this might 
happen, were there present any solvent of plaster. 


“rom the above considerations it is reasonable tojlt is said, that the presence of sea or salt air de- 


stroys its operation, which it is alleged happens by 
a double affinity ; sct. that the sulphuric acid of the 
plaster seizes the base of the sait, (soda) and the mu- 
riatic acid of the salt attaches to the lime; but I de- 


Secondly. That phosphorus does exist in vegeta-|ny that this decomposition, were it to happen, could 
bles, we are informed by most of the authorities|destroy its efficacy, because, as I] have proved, all 


calcareousearths,combined with fixed acids, become 
phosphoric ; and for reasons given, the new com- 
pound must promote vegetation; and in confirma- 
tion of this fact, professor Davy names the county of 
‘Kent in Engiand, as the place, where the plaster 
has most fully succeeded; and the greatest effect 
jthat 1 have ever witnessed, was immediately on the 
banks of the Chesapeake bay; hence the idea ot 
salt air destroying its fertilizing powers, is totally 
fallacious, because it is not universally true ; and the 
— cause must universally produce the same ef- 
ect. 

In Jands which are wet, and consequently cold, it 
should not operate, because, as we have seen, heat is 
one of the agents by which it is rendered phospho- 
ric, on which its efficacy depends. 

In confirmation, and perfect conformity with my 
hypothesis, it isa fact stated by the highly respecta- 
ble and observant gentlemen, of whom I have spo- 
ken, Judge Peters, in vol, 1st, p. 179, of the memoirs 
before quoted :—he says “I met with an instance to 
oe that gypsum lying on the earth for years, will 








again operate with such re-application of substan- 
es,” (meaning a slight dressing of hot manure.) 
It will easily be seen that upon the principles which 
I contend for the plaster might act for a time, and 
its action be then suspended from the want of suffi- 
cient heat to favour phosphorescence ; and that by 
the addition of a small quantity of hot manure, 4 re- 
newed action perhaps stronger than the first might 
ensue. 

In 2d vol. p. 209, of the same work, Judge Peters 
quotes a memoir, by a Mr. Berard, and seems incli- 
ned to adopt his opinion upon this subject, set. “That 





which are both chemically the same, (phosphates ofjsu!phur affords the vegetative efficacy of plaster ; 
lime,) no substance is found, exeept phosphorus, asacting as a stimulant to vegetation ;” and remarks 


“why it acts on some plants, and not on others, is as 
mysterious and inexplicable as its mode of acting on 


not-avoid attaching to this elementary article, anjthose, whereon it produces invariable and wonder- 


ful effects.” ‘Truly inexplicable it is, upon the no- 
tion cf the sulphur of M. Berard ; and equally so, 


From this view, then, it is to be deduced, that ai!jupon the principle of its septic quality, for in either 
substances which contain phosphorus or which arejcase, it should be equally beneficial to the whole ve- 


getable kingdom ; whereas, upon the doctrine 1 con- 
tend for the fact admits of easy solution, sct. phos- 


getables than in others; and therefore some are be- 


It may be asked then, why does not plaster in alljnefited by the application of those substances, which 
situations, in every earth and atmosphere, imparticontain it, more than others; and probably, when 
this nutriment to vegetables? and why does it actu-jwe shall have a r exp 
ally deteriorate some soils, a fact well known to ma-jfacts, relative to this subject, it will be settled, that 


uired more experience and more 


a plant will be benefited by plaster, nearly in the ra- 


of heat and air, the essential agents of calcination;| In answer to such queries, I may say that similarjtio ef the phosphorus it is constitutionally disposed 
it would be regulated, too, by many peculiarities ofjphenoma are familiar to every chemist; that de-jto secrete and contain. 


the soil on which it was placed; if dry and warm.!composition and changes in the nature and qualities 





We may not yet be able at all times, to discern the 
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cause of the impotency of this calcareous salt in some 


soils ; and of its potency in others of apparent simi- 


larity, yet it will be seen that most of the phenomena 
if not all admit of a solution, upon the hypothesisjtween September and April, some months are pre- 


herein advanced. 
Finaliy then, upon a review, we discover that plas- 


ter does become phosphoric ; that phosphorus does 


exist in vegetables, and that the most powerful ma- 


nures contain phosphorous, nearly in the ratio of 


their power ; aid that those most pre-eminent, and 
acting in quantities so small as to be almost miracu- 
lous, Contain upon analysis, nothing except phospho- 
rous which can possibly operate at all, (for it is un- 
doubted, that so small a proportion of lime as is ap- 
plied in bone dust, &c. can produce no visible effect) 


and the liberal and candid investigator will assent to 
my proposition and ackowledge the potent agency ofjof November is very good. for in being transplanted, 


the element “ phosphorous” in promoting vegetation, 
and we shall probably in process of time, when we 
become more intimately acquainted with its proper- 
ties than at present, assign to it an elevated rank 
among the pabula of yegetables. 

I have the honour to be sir, 

Yours respectfu'lv, 
JOSEPH E. MUSE. 
To the president of the Agricultural 
Society at Annapolis. 


a 


NURSERY, FOR JANUARY. 
From the American practicai Gardener. 


General Observations. 

The cultivation of timber, or trees for building 
falis peculiarly under this division., The propagation 
of fruit trees and ornamental shrubs is likewise com- 
prehended in it; while the orchard, fruit garden, 
and sirubbery exhibit the course of culture, for 
keeping the plants introduced into each, healthy and 
fer:tie. 

Trees afford shade and shelter to particular walks 
and districts; some species will grow in low and 
marshy places, others on the sides of dry hills, many 
in waste places, not adapted for the cultivation of 
other plants or vegetables ; at the same time it must 
be remembered, that most trees discover a prefer- 
ence for some specific kind of soil, in which each 
species will best succeed ; a few show a remarkable 
repugnance to one peculiar sort of ground, and some 
trees require a fertile soil in order to flourish. 

Aithough the consumption of timber has not so di- 
minished the number of forest treesin the U_ States, 
as torender the cultivation of it at present so impor- 
tant an object as it is in Europe, yet it requires to be 
noticed- 

The deciduous and evergreens are clear distinc- 
tions. Deciduous trees remain leafless trom Novem- 
ber till April or May. 

Evergreen plants change their foliage by degrees, 
and preserve the old leaves a long while after the 
formation of the new; the partial severings. and 
nicely distributed regenerations of foliage, do not 
take place at any determinate time. 


skin over their surface, this may be perceived by 
macerating them in water, in order to separate the} 
pulp from the leaves; the separation cannot be ef- 
fected until a thin parchment-like case is taken off 
‘The continuance of the leaf threughout winter on the 
tree, and its retention of verdure, is perhaps, owing 
in a principal degree, to this close covering. The 
evergreen plants perspire but little, compared with 
the deciduous, their nutritive juices are endowed 
with an oily quality, which secures them from being 
injured by frost, in proportion as it is limited or 
abundant, so that many evergreens ¢row in the cold- 
est regions. From the presence of fixed oils, there 
is good reason for supposing that a certain degree of 
circulation goes on ia their vessels throughout the 
winter. 

The seasons for planting out all kinds of trees 
are general denominated autumn and spring. In mild 
winters the former is 36 prolonged, and che latter be- 


The leaves of! 
ali evergreen, shrubs and trees have a thin compact, 


‘Times for transplanting Evergreens. 

Towards the end of September, you may begin te 
transpiant evergreens with satety, especiaily if the 
Weather proves moist; if it be dry they must be 
plentitully watered at planting. and once or twice af- 
terwards. They will prooably strike new roots be- 
fore winter. 
Hardy plants may be removed any time.in October, 
the sooner the better, that they may take root before 
the setting in of frost. Choose a time when the 
ground is in a moist state. 
Throughout Nov: mber planting may be continued, 
during open weather ; by the latter end of which 
month, it is desirable that the autumn planting of 
evergreens should be finished. 
When there is a necessity for removing ornament. 
al shrubs in December it will be advisable to mulch 
round the bottom of the stem, as soo as they are 
planted The objections to the transplanting ever- 
greens in December. or the latter end of November, 
however mild at the time, arises from the daily 
probability of sharp frost coming just afterwards, for 
the evergreens being in a state of growth in the herb, 
are liable to be injured in the young shoots and leaves 
if severe weather occurs soon after they are remov- 
ed; and in this respect they are less hardy than the 
deci«uous tribe. 
Towards the end of January, hardy evergreens may 
be removed if frosts do not forbid, but no general 
thickness on the surface, and as far round as the|transplanting of them should be undertaken, till Feb- 
roots spread, and a little further. cuary or March. Frequently when the weather is 

In the course of January, during settled and open|mild and open in January, the ground is too wet. 
weather, any of the hardy deciduous trees and shrubs} If February prove settled and miid, there will be 
may be also planted, the more delicate being treated|tio risk in transplanting ; the latter part of the month 
as before recommended, to keep the frost from thelis generally the best time for removing evergreens. 
roots. If the ground designed toreceive the plants| When it is open weather in March, they will take 
is subject to wet, it is better to defer the removal of|root most freely in fresh earth ; if it be a dry time, 
them until February. Some fruits, as peaches, nec-give water and lay moist mulch round the stem, to 
tarines, apricots, plums, and cherries, will generally/prevent the effects of the sun and wind drying the 
succeed better, if planted out in the spring, than ifjearth excessively. 
planted in autumn. Evergreens may be very successfully removed, 

In February, all deciduous kinds may sa‘ely he re-{till the middle of April, at which period the general 
moved, if the weather be open, most sorts will take|transplanting should be completed ; guard the earth 
root at that season freely. over the roots, from the drying effects of the sun, 

You may continue to transplant them without risk,|&c as before directed. 

until the middle of march, and if any occasion for| The proper times for transplanting box and other 
new plants arise,even when March is drawing to ajevergreen edgings, are the same as for the larger 
close, most sorts will yet succeed. But the plantation|plants, 
of deciduous trees should be deliberately and firmly| Some few kinds of evergreens, the arbutus for ex- 
undertaken, and finished about the middle of thejampie, the rhododendron, and the cypress may be 
month. transplanted even in Muy, but they will be lost, if 

Roses planted in march, will flower the same year,jnot well watered. 
but the sooner they are planted, the better they will Removal of plants. 


strike root, and flower the sooner. 3 é ’ 
" : -e| The least hardy plants, which as curious exotics 
Water after transplanting, may be necessary, i are often of the most valuable kinds, should be taken 


the removal be not till thus late ; and when curious : : 
; . . _y(Up with a ball of earth to their roots. As evergreens 
and tender sorts are inserted in fresh ground, it may) 7, always in a state of growth, it is. desirable to 


likewise be expedient to spread some mulch round) ye them so dug up on all occasions, that the old 
the bottom of the stem, to prevent the sun and wind Id Snare whew the tent 
from rendering the earth about the roots too dry. a a er ; » 

Having specified the extremes, within which: it is Additional remarks, 
advisable to keep, in planting decidous trees, forcom-| In the commencement of a subject so important, 
mon purposes, it may Be serviceable to state the la-|as directions for the proper management of a nurse- 
titude to which early transplanting, or late trans-|ry, the introducing a general tavle of deciduous and 
planting for particular objects, may be best nurtured.jevergreen trees and plants, appeared the most suita- 

Early transplanting. If new treesin some parti-jble to convey the necessary instruction, relative to 
cular place be wanted, you may remove the sorts, injthe time and method of planting, and although not 
which the leaves fall the soonest, as early as the firstjonly the fal! planting, but the winter and spring plant- 
week of October is past; give a good watering, im-lings are introduced into this month, the subject is 
mediately after putting them in the ground, and if the|by this means kept more connected, and can with 
weather be dry, and the exposure warm, repeat thelmore facility be recurred to, than to be scattered 
watering twice or three times, and they will strikejover different parts of the work. The different spe- 
the same season without requiring more. cies of each genus are not enumerated, as that would 

Late transfilanting. If there be any vacuity injrequire too large a scope, and be more useful to the 
spots set apart for shrubs, the plants may be remov-jbotanist, than to the practical gardener. However, if 
ed pretty safely, till the second week in» April, butja complete list be desired, it may be found in Mil- 
they must not only be watered well at planting, but/ler’s Gardener’s Dictionary. 
refreshed with water frequently during the dry inter-| It is improper to enmch nurseries with dung, un- 
vals of summer, to keep them alive. To provide alless it is very old, ahd almost converted toearth, so as 
hloom of roses, as late as July, August and Septem {to admit it to be entirely incorporated with the soil. If 
ber, the transplanting of an assigned number, isjit could be done the ground should be well manured, 
sometimes postponed till April, or the beginnjng ofjand a crop of petatoes raised previous to commencing 


gins so early, that the frost of the winter does not 
always totally suspend, for a great length of time, the 
plantation of hardy trees and shrubs However be- 


ferable and safer for removing these than others. 
‘Times for planting deciduous trees, 

The eligible time for planting these begins with the 
fall of the leaf, in each respective species, which al) 
ithouch it varies a little, according to the season and 
Constitution of the plant, is always near the middle of 
Oct. ber. and thence to the time when the sap begins} 
to rise, and the bud to swell in the spring, which is 
generally about the middle ot March; all kinds of 
hardy deciduous trees may be then transplanted in 
open weather. 

The end of Octoher is a principal time, the whole 





jsoon after the leaf decays, the plant has the advan 
jtage of the considerable interval, which usually elap 
ises before the frost sets in hard, and it the root puts 
forth fresh fibres before the winter, the plant will 
be so well established the following summer, thatthe 
drought in the hottest season will not hurt it. 

In December, the general transplanting of the de- 
ciduous tribe, may be continued in mild weather, but 
ifthe more tender and curious exotics are remove d, 
the ground over the roots should be mulched, to keep 
nut the frosts that must be expected ; this is done by 
laying some dryish straw or long litter, toa good 











May ; plenty of water must be given them, till they|the nursery; when this cannot be easily accomplish- 
are well rooted. _ ‘ed, although it is not absclutelynecessary that the soil 
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shouid ighly manured, yet you not make allow the tree and shrub kinds three times the dis- 
choice of a poor soil, but substantial garden ground,|tance of herbaceous perennials. Some are to be plant- 
or good mellow pasture land, the sward caretullyjed for stocks to graft and bud fruit trees and other 
trenched to the bottom, choice plants upon. M_st forest and other hardy tree 
A small nursery for private use, may be made in|kinds, also a\most all the sorts of shrubs are trained 
any suitable part of the kitchen garden. entirely on their own reots, without budding or grafi- 
Soil and Situation. jing Here they must remain to have several years 
It must be evident from the affections and an-|<Towth, according as they may require, for the severa: 
tipathies of plants, in respect to different kinds of PUpoSs’s, they are designed tor. 
earth, that a complete nursery should either natu-| '" a complete nurs ry, it will be proper to allot a dry, 
rally comprise, or by art be made to comprise soils of “2™™, shel'ered situation in the full sun, on which to 


834i 


stems, by trimming off the lateral branches, which wil! 
cause the leading top shoot to grow straighter and 
ugher, than it otherwise would; but shouid it fork, 
before it has attained a proper height, trim off the 
weakest and leave the straightest and strongest shoot, 
\o form the stem of the tree. 

When the fruit trees are grafted or budded, place 
sticks to the «different species labelled 1, 2, 3, &c. 
and set them down in the nursery book ; paying the 
ane attention to the forest trees, shrubs, and peren- 
nials, 





various qualities. ‘he mould, in the chief part of}make hot-beds of dun 


or tan, for raising and forward- 


Where the plants are in rows, wide enough for the 


it, should be light and pliable, witha large mixture)!% many sorts of tender and curious exotics, by seed,|hoe tu pass between, which would be the best method, 


of sand, a 
there shoul 


land, and if possible, some peat earth within the 


boundaries. 


4 coid damp bottom, or a soil which lodges any 
stagnant water, will be very unsuitable, except it be 


well drained. 

The upper soil should be naturally good, or meliora- 
ted to the depth of two feet. 

As to aspect, the nursery should be open to the east, 
south, and west, and sheltered on the reraming quar- 
ter, so that if a particu’ar exposure is either wanted or 
to be denied, to any of these plants, it may be obtain- 
ed by the interposition of screens. If there be slight 
declivity in the surface, so as not to interfere with the 
general tillage of the ground, particularly it the incli- 
nation be to the south or east, it will have some ad- 
vantage over a level. 

Fencing, firefaring,and laying out the Ground. 

A tence round the whole nursery is necessary, of 
the bes! materials you can procure ; a board fence, or 
hedge and ditch. 

When the whole is trenched, as before directed, 
proceed to divide it by walks, into quarters, and other 
compartments. A principal walk should lead through 
the middie from eight to ten feet wide, having a broad 
border on exch side ; another walk should be carried 
all round, leaving an eight or ten feet border next the 
outward boundary, all the way ; then divide the inter- 
nal part by cross walks, so as to form the whole into 
four, six, or eight departments, called quarters. 

One or more of the divisions must be allotted as a 
seminary, for the reception of all sorts of seeds, for 
the reception of seedling plants, to furnish the other 
parts. Divide this’ seminary into regular beds of three 
and a half to four feet wide, with eighteen inch alleys 
between each: bed ; in these beds, sow the seeds, &c. 
of all such trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, as are 
raised from seed, and which consist of the various 
sorts of smaller seeds, kernels, and stones of fruit, to 
raise stocks for grafting and budding; seeds «of for- 
est trees, ornamental shrubs, &c. and seeds of num: r- 
ous herbaceous perennials, both of the fibrous and bulb- 
ous-rootec: tribes. The sowing season i- both spring 
and autumn, according to the nature of the differen’ 
sorts. When the young tree and shrub plants raised 
herein are one or two years old, they are to be planted 
out in nursery rows, into the other principal divisions ; 
but many kinds of herbaceous plants iy eck to be 
pricked out from tie seed-beds, when but from two to 
three or four months old; bulbous seedlings will not 
be fit for planting out in less than two or three years. 

Another part should be allotted, for stools of various 
kinds of trees and shrubs, to propagate them by layers, 
by which numbers of plants of different kinds are pro- 

ted. These stools are strong plants of trees and 
shrubs, planted in rows three or four feet distant every 
way, and such of them as naturally rise with tall stems, 
after being planted one year, are to be headed down 
near the ground, to force out many lower shoots, con- 
veniently situated for laying. 

The cuttings, suckers, slips, off-sets, &c. of hardy 
trees, shrubs and plants may be planted in any con- 
Yenient part, in shady borders, &c. and for the more 
tender kinds, some warm sheltered situation should be 
allotted. 

The other principal divisions of the nursery ground, 
are for the reception of the various seedling plants, 
from the forementioned seminary, as well as for these 
which are raised from cuttings, suckers, layers, "ke. 
these to be planted in rows, from one to two or three} 


art of it should be a rich fine loam ;\cuttings, suckers, 
be also, a minor proportion of clayey|'shed wi'h every requis te necessary therefor. 


General mode of arranging the Plants. 


the forest trees should be siationed together, all th: 





perennials; a warm situation should be assigned fo: 


the tender plants, which should be defended with yew, 


jcedar, or some other hedge. 


from severe frosts, and yet not so tener as to demand 
the protection of the green-house, The arrangement 
of all these should be in rows, 


Fruit tree stocks, for grafting and budding upon, 


should be placed in rows three feet distant, and abou 


should have their rows four feet apart, and eighteer 
inches or two feet in the rows. Forest trees should 
be placed in rows, four feet asunder, row from row, 
and two feet inthe rows; the shrubsshould hkewise 
have the rows abou: three teet asunder,and eighteen in- 
ches distance in the rows, varying the distance, ac 
cording to the time, they are to stand in the*nursery, 


feet distance apart, and eighteen inches in the rows. 
Flanting out the Seedlings. 


ry plants, after being raised either by seed, layers, 
suckers, or cuttings ; this is performed by pricking out 


are put in by the spade, or hoe. 
Planting Herbaceous Fibrous-rooted Plants. 
These «re for the most part pianted out with a dib- 


such as are removed with balls of earth, then they 


spade. 
Planting Bulbous Roots. 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants, if set out in the 


top of the bed six inches deep, then line out the place 
for the plants to be set in, the rows six inches apar', 
cross the first lining at right angles, six inches distance, 
and in every corner of the bed put in about an inch of 
clean sand, on this set the roots of byacint!s, or tulips; 
crocusses do not require to be planied at such a dis 
tance. Crown imperials require two feet each way ; 
previous to planting them, lay a shovel full of fres! 
cow-dung in the place, then put in the root, cover i! 
with another shovel full of the fresh dung, and over 
this the earth so that the root may be entirely covered 
with the dung, and its crown be six inches under the 
surface of the ground, 


General Culture of the Plants of this Defiartment. 
Those designed as stocks tor fruit trees, should have 
their stems perfectly cleared from lateral shoots, so as 
to form a clear straight stem, but never shorten the 
leading shoot, unless it is decayed, or become very 
crooked, in which case, ifit is cut down low in spring, 
it will shoot out again, then train the main shoot for a 
stem, with its top entire, until grafted or budded. 
After they are budded or grafted, such as are de- 


In the distribution of the various sorts of the plantslalso hand weed between the rows. 


in the nursery, let each sort be separate: the fruitlspring, the ground, between the rows should be ma- 
trees should generally occupy spaces by themselves; 


shrub kind should be ranged in separa’e compartments 
—a place should also be appropriated for herbaceous 


one foot apart in the row, if for dwarts ; standards 


Herbaceous plants should be disposed in rows, four 


There are various methods of setting out the nurse- 


slips, &c. and be careful to be fur-jeven for the scedlings, hoe the ground well, and fre- 


uently, duriig spring, summer, and autumn, both 
or the culture of the piants, and to destroy the weeds, 
Every tail or 


nured with oid rotten dung, and duy up, turning in 
the manure, and weeds, to the bottom. 

Southern States. 
This month, prune the deciduous shrubs, and trees 
trimming off all straggling roots of both. 
Transplanting of young forest and ornamental trees, 


' c In this pl ce those plantsiin the nursery now may be performed, particularly 
may be kept in poets, which require to be preservedideciduous trees, &c. of the hardy kinds, if the wea- 


ther is like to be mild, and hard frosts are not ex- 
pected follow 

Prune all hardy, deciduous shrubs, and in open set- 
tled weather, transplant them both in the nursery, 
and in the shrubbery plantations, provided the soil 
be dry, otherwise do not plant therein before Febru- 


Plantations of fruit tree stocks, for grafting and 
budding upon, may be made at any time this month. 
Many of those raised from seed, last spring, may be 
now planted in nursery rows, as before Girected, and 
when they have stood there one or two y« ars wili be 
fit tor budding and grafting. See Nursery, October, 
for the method of Merwe. ; that of March for graft- 
ing, June, July, and August, for budding. This being 
a suitable time to propagate deciduous trees in the 
euse-ialge states, as well as sbrubs by layers, the 
reader is referred for directions, to Nursery in Fe- 


some, especially small seedlings, by the dibble, others)>ruary, also slips and cuttings. 


Prepare some ground, where it is not wet, for the 
(reception of stones and kernels, of hardy fruit, to raise 
a supply of stocks, for budding and grafting upon ; 


ble, except when tue roots are large and spreading, or(COVer the stones an inch and a half deep, and the 


kernels half an inch, with light earth; keep them 


are more commonly planted with a trowel, or smailiclean from weeds, water them in dry weather. Some 


of them may be transplanted into the nursery rows, 
in November. 
Sow the various kinds of hawthorn, holly, red ce- 


best manner, should be done as follows :—trim off the|dar, juniper, yew, mezereon, sweetbay, English and 


Portugal laurel berries, horn beam, ash, spindle-tree, 
bladder nut, and all the other kinds of tree, and shrub 
seeds, which require a wee care previous to sowing. 
For instructions see February and March, 

—= 
From the Agricultural Museum. 


Five Minutes Reflection on 
Sheep. 


[Concluded from our last.] 

As to the treatment of the flock in general, the 
best thing to be offered them is good pasturage, in 
this climate from about the 20th of April till the 10th 
f December ; a little sooner or later according to the 
season between which periods they must have food 
from the racks and troughs. Let the racks be well 
stored with good hay, clover or timothy in prefer- 
nce, for them to goto atall times. From the troughs 
give them at the rate of about a gil) of Indian corna 
ay, or its equivalent in oats, pease and the like, 
hrough the winter, and in hard weather double the 












signed for full standards, must be kept to a single clean|quantity. Irish potatoes chopped, or passed through 


stem, five or six feet for full standards, by cutting off|a cider mill, is an excellent food from the trough, 
all lateral shoots, which sprout below ; half stafdardsjand particularly toward spring for the ewes that 
trained with a three or four feet stem, and dwarfjhave lambs. Turnips, so much recommended in 
standards headed down to one foot from the d;/England, I consider no object here; there is diffi- 
the graft or bud of these must of course be set in low. jculty too in preserving them either in the ground or 








feet asunder, according to the manner of their growth; 


Forest trees should be formed with straight single’out of it, through our winters; and as to folding, 
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though I never tried it, I apprehend that it injures 
sheep more than ‘s compensated by the manure, or 
the saving of food. Good hay alone, given in plenty, 
will carry a flock welithrough the winter. If your stock 
is small and your pastures or meadows fine and ex- 
tensive, they may do tolerably well, but there can be 
no doubt that good feeding in winteris real economy, 
as much so as putting manure and additional la- 
hour on a poor field, is in Agriculture; the produce 
amply pays the additional trouble and expense ; the 
encrease of quantity and quality of the wool, the 
number of the lambs raised, and the condition of the 
whole flock, give a clear profit on the consumption 
of the food from the rack and the trough ; and the 
great advantage of this system will be found to be, 
that a Farmer may, on the same ground, with a 
little additional care and attention support four or five 
times as many sheep as he did on bis old plan; be- 
cause he then made his caiculations only on what his 
pastures could do for them in winter—and when he 
found that if he encreased his flock beyond a given 
number, they became dirty nosed, roach-backed, 
coughing, losing.their wool, he considered himself 
overstocked, and killed or soid off, and so he was in- 
deed as to the mere scuffling in winter for the little 
herbage left by the frosts within their reach. 

There is no doubt that one hundred acres of good 
pasture land, will support from the middle of spring 
till frost, four hundred sheep. If it is profitable then 
to feed in winter, it is clear, that every Farm may 
have its stock more than quadrupled, because thes: 
one hundred acres under the present practice will not 
carry through the year more than sixty or seventy 
sheep, even where by some tender master, a little 
straw or corn fodder is thrown them to pick under 
their feet. Salt should be given, where distant from 
the influence of salt water, in the troughs, or on flat 
stones ranged for the purpose, twice a week winter 
and summer. Green food early in spring is very 
advantageous to the ewes and lambs—Orchard grass 
and the Peruvian grass, (so called iu this part of the 
country,) afford early pasture, but I think the best 
way is to sow 4 piece of Rye, every fall early on pur- 
pose—this will occasionally afford a good bite through 
the winter, and in spring may be fed as late as the 
20th of April, and then give, if the season is favour 
able, a good crop of grain. 

To feed the flock securely.and conveniently in win- 
ter, let there be a roomy pen fixed on a piece of dry 
ground, with » thatched shed drooped to the north— 
open on ail sides but on the north, long and wide 
enough to admit the racks and troughs under cover, 
and to afford room to the flock to lie dry. Beside a 
gate for the attendant to go through, let there be 
a pannel open tothe height of three feet ; this will re- 
ceive the sheep, and exclude other stock, except 
hegs, which should not be suffered to run in the 
sheep pasture—in and out of this pen let them pass 
at pleasure at all times. After every fall of rain or) 
snow, the interior of the pen should be strewed pret- 
ty thickly with clean dry litter, and the space under 
the sheds be scraped clean and littered atresh every 
two weeks; the manure so made will be an ohject. 
it will be very useful to have within the enclosure a 
copse of cedars, or pines, to which the sheep can 
have access during the winter to browse on; the re- 
sinous suustance contained in the leaves of these 
trees, are both grateful and salubrious to them—in 
default of such a copse, if there be any of the tree 
within convenient distance, the boughs should be 
brought and thrown into the flock twice a week du 
ring winter. 

There must be water in the pasture, for although 
sheep do not require drink in summer when at grass, 
at this season, and when on dry food, it is absolutely 
requisite to them. 

There is a prevalent opinion, with which I do not 
hold. that sheep do best at all times without confine- 
meént or shelter; this is true as to confinement, ex- 
cept occasionally at yeaning time, but not as to shel- 
ter; they want no defence from mere cold ; nature) 
has sufficiently covered them against that, not so as 
to wet and cold combined. The having their fleeces 








the flock. 


jaw) at one year he drops two of these in front and 


pick and manage his food, in pasture, at the rack or 
trongh with the same facility ; his constitution begin 

to fail ; the younger and more vigorous competitors 
cull the best grass from him in the field, a 
him out of the way of good fare in the 
fully to keep him longer under these 
and the more is 


wet and frozen grouna, impairs their condition, brings) 
on coughs, and engenders. disease. 

it is certainly true, however, that the standing and 
lying on their own filth, will sooner or later infect the 
flock ; but in winter, and with the precautions I have 
advised, as to cleaning out the sheds frequently and 
littering the pen, there is little danger. From the 
middle of April to the middie of December, there is 
no need for pen or shelter; unless an enclosure to 
guard against dogs at night, in which case it should 
be so constructed as to be moved frequently, made 
six or seven feet high, and the rails or paling placed 
upright, and on the outer side ; indeed at very little 
expense a moveable shelter and pen for the winter 
establishment, if danger is apprehended from feeding 
too long on one spot, might be easily contrived, and 
made also proof against dogs. 

It is of great importance to have the flock entirely 
gentle. ‘The sheep are more readily fed and in- 
spected, and-when it is necessary to handle any of 
them, as will frequently be the case in a system of 
good care and good feeding, there is noracing or pen 
ning, which beside the delay and trouble of the thing 
to catch a single sheep, annoys and disturbs the whole 
flock—and sometimes accidents happen. = It is easily 
effected, by making it the particular business of some 
one sedate careful person to attend to the flock. Let 
him by degrees, and particularly in winter, accustom 
them to feed while he is in the midst of them, and 
often to take it from his hands—and those among 
them that are the most shy, let him by slow ap- 
proaches and kind usage particularly attend to—he 
will soon have the flock at his call, at any season of 
the year, and under his hand, he may take hold of 
any sheep he wants. A good shepherd shonld know, 
and he may very soon come to knew every individual 
in his flock, if not a large one, and if very numerous, 
he should at least know forty or fifty of the most re- 
markable, 

‘The principal cause of the decay of flocks, is that 
the old sheep are not removed fromit in season; any 
man will acknowledge the truth of this remark, who 
will be at the pains of observing, He will find that 
with the same treatment, the young sheep, (a to six 
or seven years old,) will be in good case, while those 
older wi!l be thin ; and those yet more advanced mi- 
serably poor and apparently diseased. It is a short 


drenched with cold rains, the being for months on theipropagates as early as a dunghill towi, and with the 


requisite care, such must be the increase of the flock, 
that to keep them down to a given number, the only 
question as to the females wil! be, whether to kill 
off from the lambs or the ewes—and in what propor- 
tionate quantity. The rule is never to shear more 
than six fleeces from a sheep, unless as to a particu- 
lar animal which may be preserved on account of 
uncommon qualities 

The best scason for shearing, I have found to be 
the middie of May ; there is danger in taking off the 
coat too early—if a cold rain should fall on sheep 
soon after they are stript, many will be lost; sosen- 
sible are they, at this time, to the changes of the at- 
mosphere ; and should a spell of cold rainy weather 
overtake them within a few days after they are shorn, 
the only remedy is to house them till it is over. 

As any farmer may in a little time renovate his 
flock, by getting rid of the old subjects and supplying 
in plenty wholesome provender, so may he in a very 
few years, greatly change and ameliorate his wool, as 
well as increase it in quantity, by selecting for his 
breeders only such as have desirable coats; without 
having recourse to new breeds. At the shearing sea- 
son, the fleece is full grown, and all itsdefectsor advan- 
tages may be seen; at this time then let the final selec- 
tion be made among the grown sheep; since, however, 
promising a lamb may have been, as to size and form, 
when turned out, its wool can only be judged of when 
he comes to the first shear. Seek for wool curled in 
the fibre, set close on the pelt, and free from stitch- 
ed hairs as they are called—(hairs interspersed 
throughout the body and principally about the back 
and rump) and without much breeching, (long 
straight haired spots on the rhighs)--9 single ram 
with these defects will entail mischief on the flock 
for many years—and every ewe of this description 
will be removing to a greater distance the period of 
improvement. 

t is an error, but too common, to judge of a sheep 
from the apparent bulk and form given by a coat of 
long coarse hairy wool ; it is deceptive and imposes 
on a superficial observer. Let such a sheep be strip- 
ped, and then examine his carcase and bis fleece, 
the first will be found to have lost all its supposed 
beauty and advantage, and on inspecting the fleece, 
they will not be discovered to have been left there ; 
this will be seen to be too long and too harsh for 
carding, fit only to fatigue and vex the gocd house- 





lived animal, comes soon to maturity and soon declines; 
and although there are instances that a sheep lives 
and propagates to twelve or fifteen years, they are 
rare; the rule is otherwise. ‘The time of shearin 

is the time of general inspection, and of disposal o 

‘Then let the master’s eye be scrutinously 

laced on every sheep he owns—to choose his lam 

to breed from, te mark, to fat, and to dispose of in the 
course of the fall and winter, not only such wethers 
as are now of proper age, but above all to examine the 
coats and mouths of his grown breeders, and to set 
apart for the butcher all that have broken mouths or 
indifferent coats. A sheep at birth has his mouth 
full of lambs teeth, eight on the lower jaw (every 
body knows that he has none at any age on the upper 


wife and her spinners—and to make, even among 
coarse fabrics, stiff uncomfortable clothing. 
Any person, however, unaccustomed to examine 
wool, may soon habituate his eye to the relative 
ualities, so as to be a competent judge of any fleece 
or detached lock, and the speediest way of effecting 
this, is by frequently drawing samples from indivi- 
uals of one’s own flock and those of ‘his neighbours 
and comparing them, taking care to draw them from 
the same part of the body ; because in most sheep 
there are different qualities of wool on the different 
parts ; half way down the side adjoining the shoul- 
der is the best place to draw from, for quality and 
uniformity. 


I do not think it is desirable to wash the wool, as 





acquires in their place two sheep’s teeth—the second 
year he gets two more, one on each side of these last 
—the third year he has two additional in the sam 
way, and during the fourth year, there come out the 
two last sheep’s teeth, one on each outer side--thu 
at the commencement of the fifth year, the mceuth i 
full, as it is called —having now eight sheep’s teeth on 
the lower jaw ; during the sixth year, the mouth be- 


gins to be, what they term, broken; that is, the teeth 
are wearing away in front ; and ia the seventh yea 

they have ail become smaller, and several are worn 
near to the gums; the animal is no longer able to 


‘some practise on the sheep—it isa disagreeable pro- 


ess to the operator and to the sheep, and as I believe 
endangers their health. I would recommend that 
hey be shorn unwashed. Let the finest woolled 
oie be separated by inspection before shearing, let 
e fleeces of these be mace up carefully without 
breaking; and when the wool is to be washed, let 
hem be cpened on a plank floor and stretched out 
with the skin side next the floor thus the parts of the 
ece may be readily distinguished. ‘Take off the 
eching or hinder part, the most of the belly, and 
the tags, throw these among the coarse fleeces, and 





shove 
= It is then 

isadvantages 
e “folly, because as a sheep 


there will be left the better parts of the best fleeces, 
an easy assortment will have been made of the 

1¢ from the coarse for family purposes. A tolera- 
selection cannot be made after all the fleeces 
have been mixed and broken in the process of wash- 
ing and drying. 
As to myself, I have as yet been fortunate in know- 
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ing but few diseases to which sheep are subject, and 
therefore am not-acquainted with many remedies. 
‘The principal disease from which I have suffered, 
and from which I did suffer sorely for several years, 
after I began to raise this stock, my people called the 
country distemper. I have already described it; 
dirty noses, coughs, wheezing, roached backs, pinch- 
edelanks, loss of wool before shearing time, great 
mortality in lambs, and frequent deaths among the 
old sheep so that I had often to buy in to keep my 
number ap, it was thought infectious, and the worst 
were separated. In some years they all had it, and 
then I had often thoughts of getting rid of the whole 
on any terms, and procuring a fresh and more 
healthy stock; at length it struck me, on observing 
a flock at a friend’s house on an excursion in a neigh. 
bouring state, feeding at the troughs and racks in 
winter, that it was possible such medicine might be 
of service to my own sheep. I applied it immediate- 
ly on my return home, and in few weeks was gra- 
tified to find that it had relieved about two-thirds of 
the flock on examining the next spring, those stil! 
affected, I found them absolutely without teeth— 
these things brought me to my reflections—I set se- 
riously about the reform, and by degrees adopted the 
system I have here recommended, with complete 


imore various entertainment, that is better calcu- 
lated to exercise, and develope, and strengthen 


beget and cherish all the better feelings of the 
heart, chan farming, when the proprietor con 


—when he unites, as he ought to do, with the la- 
bours of the field, the pleasures of the gun, the 
exercises of the chase, the experiments of the 
laboratory, and the studies of the closet. How 


gentlemen in the country, to invest their losses 
at the gaming table, in collections of books on 
Natural History and Philosophy, and, by so do- 
ing, provide, at home, that defence against en- 
nui, which they are too apt to look for in taverns 





and billiard rooms, in the bottle or the dice box ! 


FLAX. 


History. 
This valuable annual plant is said to have 
come originally from those parts of Egypt, 








To dress Flax to look like Silk. 
Take one part lime and between two or three 


the mental faculties ; or that is more likely toinarts of wood ashes; pour over them a due 


proportion ef water to make a strong lic, after 
they have stood together all night, which must 


ducts it like a gentleman and a man of sciencesy¢ poured off when quite clear. Tic handfuls 


of flax at both ends, to prevent its entangling, 
but Iet the middie of each be spread open, and 
put it in a kettle, on the bottom of which has 
first been placed a little straw, with a cloth over 


much more honourable would it be for youngiit, then put another cloth over the flax, and so 


continue covering each layer of flax with a cloth, 
till the kettle is nearly full. Pour over the 
whole the clear lie, and after boiling it for some 
hours, take it out, and throw it in cold water. 
this boiling &c. may be repeated, if requisite. 
The flax must be each time dried, hack!ed, bea- 
ten and rubbed fine ; and, at last, dressed through 
a large comb, and through a very fine one. 
By this process the flax acquires a bright and 
soft thread. The tow which is off, when papered 
up and combed like cotton, is not only used for 
many of the same purposes, but makes lint for 





suceéss, as may, I am satisfied, any farmer who will|which are exposed to the inundations of the 


A MARYLANDER. 


DESULTORY READINGS. 


be pleased to try it. 


Under this accommodating title the Editor 
proposes to appropriate to himself, occasionally, 


acolumn or two of the Farmer, for the sake o 
presenting, more especially to the younger class 
of his readers, such essays and observations from 
various authors, as may seem calculated to con- 
yey both amusement and instruction. 

Though these selections will generally be 
more or less connected with the pursuits and 
labours of the husbandman; they will also be, 
sometimes, of a moral and literary cast, accord- 
ing as accident may happen to present the one 
or the other. We have too often to regret the 
want of leisure for a more extensive and deliber- 
ate course of studies, that would enable us to 


make this paper more worthy of the generods, 


encouragement it has received, but we must 
never forget that our first and paramount duties 
are those due from us as the Postmaster of a 
populous city. 

We here copy, as an example of what we de- 
sign, the botanical description, with a short ac- 
count of the history and medical virtues of 
Flar—for although many of us have seen it 
growing all our lives, we never probably thought 
of it, ig any other light, than as the means of 
making linen, 
uninguisitive about, and ignorant of the history, 
the elements, and some of the most obvious and 
useful purposes of things which grow up, and 
perish about us every day. By spreading in 
their way some striking examples to shew in 
héw many new lights, science can exhibit those 
productions of nature, apparently the best 
known ; it may be that we shall foster amongst 
the sons and daughters of farmers, a thirst for 
researches in natural history, and a tasté for the 
pursuits of literature in general—it may be, that 
we shall be uble to convince the young man, 


How inglorious to remain thus| 





Nile. It now grows wild in the fields in the 
south of England, and is cultivated in large quan- 
tities. It flowers in July. 

Linseed contains about one-fifth of mucilage, 
and one-sixth of fixed oil. The mucilage re- 
sides entirely in the skin, and is separated by 
infusion or decoction; the oil is separated by 
expression. It is one of the cheapest fixed oils ; 
but is generally rancid and nauseous, and unfit 
for internal use. The cake which remains after 
the expression of the oil, contains the farinace- 
ous and mucilaginous part of the seed, and is 
used in fattening cattle under the name of oil- 
cake. 

Medical use. 

Linseed is emollient and demulcent, the en- 
tire seeds are used in cataplasms, the infusion 
is much employed as a pectoral drink, and in 
rdor urine nephritic pains, and during the ex- 
hibition of corrosive sublimate. 

Linseed abounds with a quantity of oil and 
mucilage, it yields its mucilage to water; and 
infusions of it sweetened with sugar or honey, 
lor prepared with the addition of some liquorice 
root, prove good and useful remedies in coughs 
and rheums; and the oil got by expression may 
be used as other mild oils. 3 
Bergins recommends this oil as a good reme- 
dy in the illiac passion and volvulus, it is much 
employed in manufactures of different kinds. 


PREPARATIONS. 
Cure for a recent cough and cold. 


Put a large tea-cupful of linseed, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of sun raisins, and two ounces of 
stick liquorice, into two quarts of soft water, and 
let it simmer over a slow fire till reduced to 
one quart; add to it a quarter of a pound of 
pounded sugar-candy, a table spoonful of old 
rum, and a table spoonful of the best white wine 
vinegar or lemon juice, the rum and vinegar, 
should be added as the decoction is taken ; for 





who reluctantly submits to the calling of the 
plough, that his occupation, when properly and 
liberally viewed, is not of that monotonous 

ignominious character, which is so often and so 
undeservedly attributed to it; on the contrary, 
there is no pursuit in all the circle of human em- 
ployments, that admits of greater variety and 






if they are put in at first, the whole soon becom 
flat and less efficacious, the dose is half a pint 
made warm, on going to bed; and a little may be 
ken whenever the cough is troubicsome, the 
worst cold is generally cured by this remedy in 
o or three days; and, if taken in time is con- 





veterinary surgeons, &c. 


TERS TAURINE, 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 1820. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Those who have, and those who have not paid. 


When this paper was established, the Editor 
laid it down as a general rule, to require payment 
in advance. He felt conscious that, fram the 
communications he should receive from men of 
superior abilities and experience, as well as from 
other valuable rescurces, he could give to the 
cultivators of the soil, a volume that would be 
more than worth the subscription money. His 
leisure moments have been devoted with equal 
zeal and pleasure, to make the Farmer, a useful 
National Work, on the great subject of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. The demand for the paper 
has exceeded his anticipations, and he has every 
reason to be grateful] for the punctuality of his 
subscuibers.- In some instances, gentlemen have 
paid for two years; with friendly assurances of 
a desire to see such a work in general circulation 
throughout our country. Some gentlemen, in 








.|the midst of numerous occupations of public 


and private concernment, have even solicited 
subscription papers, that they might procure ad- 
ditional names, being pleased to say, that in so do- 
ing, they considered themselves as promoting 
the best interests of the country. Bui g-op~there 
are still a few who have neglected to pay for 
their paper; and although few in number, it is 
necessary to remind them now, in order to know 
whether their names are to be transferred to the 
list of subscribers for the second volume, Those 
who have been peremptorily required ‘o pay in 
advance, have a right to ask how it happens, 
that some have been ailowed to get in arrears— 
It has so happened, for the most part in this way 
—Gentlemen, known to feel a kind and friendly 
interest for the farmer, have requested the editor 
to send it to certain persons, saying, that they 
were respectable and wealthy men, punctual in 
their general dealings, and would undoubtedly 
pay when called on; we take this opportunity 





sidered infallible. 


therefore as the first volume is drawing to a close, 
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to return our sincere thanks to those who haveldiscoverable throughout the patch. Ad- 
complied with the terms; and especially to\mitting therefore that every part was equal 
Gentlemen who have, in some cases obtained as(and I have no hesitation in asserting the 


many as ¢hirty subscribers; at the same time tOlfact,) the whole product was two hundred 


\ as : +4 : 1 . x 
entreat those few who have not paid, to remit) snd forty bushels, in the proportion of twelve 
immediately by Mail, at the risk and cost of the 


Rditor hundred bushels to the acre—a product con- 
aaah inten siderably greater than I have ever known in 
In proportion as domestic manufactures revive|this country, and not inferior to what Sir 
that much neglected animal the sheef, must rise John Sinclair says the best cultivated land in 
in public estimation ;—we have therefore copied Great Britain ought to yield. d 
‘five minutes reflection” of some gble writer on| My principal object in making this com- 
sheep. We have read the works of Tessier and)nunication is, to remove the erroneous idea] 
Daubeaton, and Somerville and Liwhgston, &c |entertained by many intelligent agricultur-| 
on the same subject; but this writer has, withiists, that the soil and climate of Virginia are) 
masterly discrimination, and with happy applica-\untavourable to the growth of turnips? and, 
tion to the: circumstances of our own country,| it the same time, to make. known what I con- 








cooler, half a pint of good ale yest. fhe 
whole being well stirred: or rolled in the 
barrel, must be left with the bung out for 
two or three days, after which the liquor 
may be immediately bottled, corked up, and 
racked in saw dust or sand, when it will be 
‘ipe, and fit to drink ijn a fortnight. 

Remember, that it should be drawn off in- 
into quart stone bottles and wired. 


EXPORTS. 


From the United States in the year ending Sept. 


30, 1819. 


condensed all that is essential to be considered in 
the present state of things, on this item of rural 
economy. 

For the American Farmer. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY 


LBEMARLE. 


OF A 


On Manuring for Turnips. 
No. VIL. 


Sir,—I beg the liberty of communicating 
to your society, the result of an experiment 
I made the last year in the culture of Tur- 
nips. 

A small patch of ground containing one 
fifth.of an acre, which had been a cow-pen 
the preceding year, I had thoroughly plough- 
ed and harrowed about the middle of July. 
On or about the 10th of August, immediate- 
ly after a heavy rain, it was again ploughed 
and harrowed, and laid off with a hand 
plough both ways in furrows twelve inches 
distant, crossing at right angles. At the in- 


tersection of the furrows, I had the common! 


summer turnip seed dropped, (three or four 
seeds in a hill) and covered with the hand, 
nearly an inch deep. A top dressing of 
Plaster of Paris was then given it. In 
forty hours the plants made their appear- 
ance. 
had from five to seven rough leaves, abdut 


six inches long, I had the ground thoroughly! 


thinned—one plant only being left in each,'o 


hoed—the weeds removed, and the hills 


On the 10th of September, when they! 


sider the best method of planting and culti- 
vating them. 
| With regard to the comparative value of 
turnips for stock and culinary uses, it is un- 
necessary to express an opinion ; but I do 
not hesitate to sav, that farmers in every 
section of our country who will pay some at- 
tention to the cultivation of that vegetable 
will be richly remunerated. 
BENJ. COLMAN. 
P. MINOR, Esq. 
Secretary of the Agricultural Society of Albe- 
marle. 


For the American Farmer. 


A NEW ROTATION. 

The following rotation is submitted for the 
consideration of agriculturists. The criti- 
cism of experienced and. inquiring farmers 
is respectfully invited. 

1820—Autum—Spread and plough in 
your manure. 

1821—Spring and summer—potatoes, tur- 
nips, &c.—Autumn gather in and feed it to 
your stock. 

1822—Indian corn—Autumn sow clover. 

1823—Clover—Autumn turn in clover 
and sow wheat, &c. 

1824——Wheat—-Autumn manure and 
plough in stubble. 

1825—Spring and summer—Potatoes,tur- 
nips, &c.—Autumn gather and feed to stock. 

Mr. Editor,—One of your subscribers, 
who holds in high estimation the efforts of 
thers in the cause of agriculture, is desir- 





On the first of October they covered theous to know the result of the soiling experi- 


eet in length. At this time the roots were; 
not larger'than a thimble ; but they soon be- 

n to grow rapidly, and the outside leaves 
to fall off. . By the last of the month, they 
had got their full growth. On the 10th of 
November I measured the product of one 
square rod, taken indiscriminately near the 
centre ofthe ground. It yielded seven and 
a half bushels of excellent turnips, all nearly 
ef the same size; the smallest weighing 
about two, and the largest not more than 


| ay and measured about two and a half, 


ment of Col. Tilghman of Washington. If 
he will be particular in his promised account 


January 18th, 1820. 
How to make Brown Spruce Beer. ; 
Pour eight gallons of cold water into a bar- 
rel, and then after boiling eight gallons more, 


Produce of the Sea, 
Of the Forest, 

Of Agriculture, 
Manufactures, 
Uncertain, 


$2,024,000 
4 927,000 
41,452,000 
2,574,000 
630,000 


Of the produce of the Sea—there was of 
dried fish $1,052,000—pickled 409,000— 
whale oil and bone 431,G00—spermaceti oil 
and candles 132,000. 


Of the Forest—Skins and furs 481,000— 
Ginseng 30,000—Lumber, staves, spars, 
shingles, hoops, poles, hewn timber, &e. 
2,400,000—oak bark and other dyes 146,000 
—naval stores 376,000—ashes pot and pearl 
1,419,000. 


Of Agricviture—Beef, tallow, hides, live 
cattle 598,000—butter and cheese 297,000— 
pork, bacon, lard, and live hogs 1,009,000-—— 
horses and mules 100,000—Shcep 21,000— 
wheat, flour, and bread 6,415,000—Indian 
corn and.meal 1,424.000—rye and meal 
296,000—rice 2,143,000—oats, pulse, pota- 
toes, &c. 195,000—tobacco 7,687 ,000——cot- 
ton 21,082,000—flaxseed 171,000—hops 
23,000—wax 37,000—poultry, maple sugar, 
&c. 7000, 


Manufactures—tallow candles and soap 
469,000—boots, shoes and saddlery 122,000 
—hats 16,000—grain, spirits, beer and starch 
95,000—furniture, coaches and other carri- 
ages 325,000—cordage 40,000—iron 54,000 
—snuff, wax candles, tobacco, lead, &c. 
503,000—spirits from molasses 153, - 

refined sugar 11,000—chocolate 5000—gtn- 
powder 110,000—brass and copper 13,000 
medicinal drugs 32,000—uncertain manufac- 








of this experiment, he will much oblige his)ured article 301,000 raw.materials 329,000. 
friend and fellow farmer. P 
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put that in also ; to this add twelve pounds 
of molasses with about half a pound of the 





four and « ualf pounds. No difference was 


essence of spruce and on its getting a little 
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